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pend whereby matters are made easy for such as find their highest education in 
passing examinations. We may instance the great figure of Tamerlane, who 
receives four pages in this narrative. There are dates, some names of places, 
and that is the sum for one of the great names of history. Taking this work as 
a mere compend, its value would have been largely increased by footnotes or a 
bibliography whereby the student might be directed to sources from which he 
could derive more detailed information. 

Our estimate of the purpose of this work as a feeder to examinations is 
confirmed by the author's preface, in which he sets forth that in the ten 
years which have elapsed since the first edition much lecturing on the sub- 
ject for university extension has given him, he trusts, a better grip of the 
subject. Dealing with peripheral phenomena, for it is only on the edges of his 
eastern Asia that history has been preserved in dated records, he is forced to 
pursue several threads, each for a certain space and then to wait until the other 
threads are drawn out to equal length before he can resume each earlier thread. 
The result is the appearance of lack of continuity. Yet here, as wherever men 
live, history is continuous, it has continued here longer from the remote past 
than elsewhere on the world. A great change of direction marks the modern 
from the former epochs of Asian history. The newer impulse to the history of 
the great home continent is centripetal; Europe comes to Asia by water and 
from the shore seeks the inner empires. But the ancient impulse was centri- 
fugal; from the inner deserts ever swarmed fresh hordes of brute barbarians 
seeking with destructive avidity to enjoy the delights of culture. When we 
write European history the beginning of the present is in a past ravaged by the 
Goth and the Varangian, and beginning with them we obtain a consistent pic- 
ture* Whether compend or history, the story of eastern Asia, likewise, must be 
written from within outward if we are at all to have a connected narrative. 
This work will have its field of usefulness ; from its index the inquirer will find 
it easy to discover such memorable facts concerning the larger figures of Asiatic 
life as will satisfy most inquiry. William Churchill. 

The Book of the English Oak. By Charles Hurst. 196 pp., map, 14 illus- 
trations and index. Lynwood & Co., Ltd., London, 1911. 5d. 7}4 x 5. 
The author has found much of interest to say about the English oak. It 
would scarcely be expected that a whole book could be filled with the oak tree; 
but the oak has many moods, conditions and aspects, and the author has found 
many sides of it to tell about. He treats its traditions, its place in poetry and 
shows how every Englishman may enrich his country by cultivating the oak 
and thus perpetuating one of the most characteristic features of the English 
landscape. 

Coral and Atolls. Their History, Description, Theories of Their Origin both 
Before and Since that of Darwin, the Influence of Winds, Tides and Ocean 
Currents on Their Formation and Transformations, Their Present Conditions, 
Products, Fauna and Flora. By F. Wood-Jones, B.Sc. xxiii and 392 pp., 
map, illustrations, bibliography, appendices and index. Lovell, Reeve & Co., 
Ltd., London, 1910. 24s. 9 x 6j£. 
The title conceals the fact that this volume contains a most interesting ac- 
count of the kings of Cocos-Keeling, a topic that cannot fail of attracting atten- 
tion. The adventure side of geography has had its great share in the upbuild- 
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ing of the science. There has never been lack of brave men who have gone to* 
the edge of things to carve out kingdoms for themselves. In these waters of 
the Indo-Pacific three come readily to mind: Greig of Fanning Island, Brooke 
of Sarawak, Clunies-Ross of Cocos. It is but among the yesterdays that Greig 
sold Fanning to a commercial company and relinquished a dream which, after 
all, is medieval in its conception. Sarawak under the second of the Brookes 
has fallen into place as one of the sovereign lands of the earth. Yet older is 
the kingdom of Cocos-Keeling, for the third Ross now wields the kindly au- 
thority of his ancestors. It is a fine tale of brave deeds, a pity that there is no 
word to show that this is in the contents of the book. 

Cocos possesses singular inerest for every student of the contribution of the 
corals to land formation. It is the type specimen which underlies all of Dar- 
win's theory of subsidence, the only atoll which he ever had the opportunity to 
examine. But Darwin knew Cocos for only ten days and sailed away; Dr. 
Wood-Jones spent fifteen months in the daily study of the growth of Cocos 
through the accretion and destruction of its corals. 

He begins his series of valuable studies by an examination of the life history 
of the minute unit, the zooid, which is the agent in this great structural geog- 
raphy. At the outset he renders a great service by his proof that the nomen- 
clature of the corals is wholly misleading, because the systematic biologists have 
been misled by differences in the stony remains found in museum cabinets which 
are not characteristic of specific differences. He is very careful to point out that 
the zooid is peculiarly susceptible to the external influences of its habitat, both 
in the individual coral colony and in the lagoon or outer reef conditions in 
which it must live. He avers, and it carries conviction, that the variety in the 
stony remnant of that which was once alive records conditions of environment, 
not such structural difference as may serve for the foundation of species. His 
observations tend to strengthen the genera under observation, to show how 
needlessly and how improperly the synonymy is overloaded with untenable 
species. 

In his study of the individual zooid he introduces that factor which he de- 
velops more and more into the explanation of reef formation, the effect of sedi- 
mentation. In the story of the zooid he makes it clear that it is the heaping up 
of a few grains of sand upon the soft tissues which kills the animal. Passing 
to the next higher unit he carries along to each of the important genera of lagoon 
and reef corals the study of the effect of this depositing of foreign material. 
He has made such excellent use of the Porites that we may follow his discus- 
sion along toward the valuable conclusions at which he addresses it. The 
colony of Porites tends to form a spherical mass not at first attached to the base 
upon which it grows or by no more than a pedicel. As the colony increases by 
growth the lower zooids have to bear the weight of the superincumbent mass 
and- are at the same time suffocated by being forced down upon the sand or 
rock on which they rest. The death of these individuals tends toward the de- 
formation of the colony toward the dome, or half-sphere, shape. The summit 
zooids are equally imperilled by the conditions of their life, the silt carried by 
the water is deposited on the colony, on the sloping edges it is cleared by the 
activity of the zooid, falls by gravity or is scoured by the water movement. But 
on'the summit of the dome the sediment remains, the zooids die and deformation 
follows. In the end the classic type of the Porites colony reproduces the type of 
the atollon, as that is a miniature of the completed atoll. 
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The theory is most ingeniously elaborated. The author discusses the warring 
theories as point by point they arise for consideration; but it is rather discus- 
sion ex laguna than discussion ex cathedra. Does a point need attention, he 
takes us at once to the waters and shows us just what processes of nature are 
now operative. It is a most attractive method and should lead to a better com- 
prehension of this great factor in land formation. William Churchill. 

Im Ballon iiber die Jungfrau nach Italien. Naturaufnahmen aus dem 
Freiballon. Von Gebhard A. Guyer. Mit einem Anhang, Himmelfahrt traver- 
sierung der Alpen im Ballon "Cognac" von Konrad Falke. 45 pp., map and 
illustrations. Gustav Braunbeck & Gutenberg — Druckerei Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin, 1910. 10x7. 
A series of forty-eight engravings of photographs taken in the upper air 
from a balloon above the Alps. Most of them are fine specimens of photog- 
raphy, with wonderful cloud effects, showing the aspects of the upper parts of 
the mountains with neve fields above which the peaks arise. A brief descrip- 
tion of each view is given. The book concludes with the story of Mr. Falke's 
air journey across the Alps. 

lie Grandi Comunicazioni, di Terra e di Mare. By Capt. Luigi Gianni- 
trapani. vi and 214 pp., maps, appendices and index. Nicola Zanichelli, 
Bologna, 191 1. 6^x4^. 
An excellent study of modern means of communication by land and sea in 
all parts of the world. The treatment in so small a volume is necessarily con- 
densed, but the essentials are given. The work is illustrated by three maps well 
produced by the Istituto Geografico de Agostini-Novara. 

How to Use Contour Handmaps for Class Teaching. Suggestions 
for Practical Exercises with Coloured Facsimile. By J. A. White. 8 pp. and 
maps. George Philip & Son, Ltd., London, 1911. 6d. 8^x5^. 
The purpose is to show how contoured hand maps may be used to acquire a 
sound knowledge of the geography of a region in a series of class-room exer- 
cises. A contour map of Scotland is employed to illustrate some phases of the 
method advocated. 

Historia de las Guerras Civiles del Peru (1544-1548), y de 
Otros Sucesos de las Indias. Por Pedro Gutierrez de Santa Clara. 
Tomo Cuarto. 571 pp. and index. Libreria General de Victoriano Suarez, 
Madrid, 1910. 10s. 6d. 8x5. 
This fourth volume of the historical chronicle, the first three volumes of 
which have already been reviewed in the Bulletin, does not call for any ex- 
tended mention. It is a pure chronicle of events, highly important for an inti- 
mate knowledge of the troubled time immediately preceding the complete re- 
storation of royal authority in Peru by Pedro de la Gasca. For so-called politi- 
cal geography it affords interest through the mention of places, water-courses 
and the like, as any other chronicle would, but there is less descriptive geog- 
raphy in it than in the preceding volumes. There is much analogy with the 
third part of Cieza de Leon, as far as the latter is known. 

Ad. F. Bandelier. 



